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NOTES AND COMMENT 

An anxious time it was for the Church in Pennsylvania, when, after the death 
of its first B shop, the Rt. Rev. Michael Egan, O.F.M., on July 22, 1814, the 
Diocese was without a spiritual head until the consecration of Bishop Henry 
Conwell, at London, September 24, 1820. The six years of interim did not pass 
without an attempt being made to fill the vacant See. Several names were 
suggested to Archibishop Carroll before his death (December 3, 1815), and by 
him to Propaganda. Among them were Dubourg, who became Bishop of New 
Orleans (1815); David, who became coadjutor-Bishop of Bardstown (1819); 
Gallitzin, the Russian prince-priest, who might have been chosen, had it not 
been for the financial burden he had personally assumed in the support of his 
missions; Hurley, the pastor of St. Augustine's Church, Philadelphia; de Barth, 
who was acting-Administrator of the widowed Diocese, and who was steadfast 
in his refusal to accept the position; and Harold, one of the leaders of the 
factionists at St. Mary's Church. Propaganda yielded to the wishes of Bishop 
Flaget in the case of David, and, passing over the other candidates, appointed 
the Rev. Ambrose Marechal of Baltimore to the See of Philadelphia (January 
16, 1816). It was not the first time Marechal had been mentioned for a bishopric, 
since it is evident from one of Concanen's letters that, had that venerable pre- 
late succeeded in reaching his Diocese in 1810, he would have proposed the 
future Archbishop of Baltimore for the coadjutorship of New York. Marechal 
refused Philadelphia, and de Barth was selected in July, 1816. De Barth was 
equally averse to the burden of the episcopate, even threatening to sign, as 
Administrator, his own release from the Diocese in order to escape the 
responsibility. Philadelphia then remained vacant until Conwell's consecration 
in 1820. 



The Archives of Propaganda contain several interesting letters from these 
ecclesiastics during the interim of 1814-1820; and some of them give us an 
entirely opposite impression of the principal personage concerned — Ambrose 
Marechal. Marechal' s Report to Propaganda (October 16, 1818), embodies a 
very frank insight into the troubled condition of the Church in the United 
States at the time. There were apparently disturbances everywhere, especially 
in Philadelphia; and in the traditional history which has survived, the third 
Archbishop of Baltimore has not been allowed to escape without some rather 
bitter accusations of party-spirit, tyranny, and ambitious self-seeking. Mare- 
chal's letters to Propaganda show us, on the contrary, a man who feared 
sincerely the responsibility of the episcopate and one who felt he estimated 
better than his friends his own capacity for filling it. In one of these letters, 
dated Baltimore, April 9, 1816, to Cardinal Litta, then Prefect of Propaganda, 
Marechal solemnly protests his inability to cope with the situation in Phila- 
delphia, and humbly declines the appointment, which had been made in the 
month of January of that year. He disclaims any part in the influence 
brought to bear upon Propaganda by Bishop Dubourg, of New Orleans, who 
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was then in Rome; he censures Flaget for his selfishness in not allowing David 
to be nominated to Philadelphia; and states that David's absence from 
Kentucky would relieve a poignant situation there, due to Father Badin's 
unreasonable jealousy: "Semel enim R. David arnoto, omnia in pace fore arbi- 
trabatur Archipraesul [Carroll]; dum e contra si in Kentuckiana Dioecesi 
remaneat valde timendum est ne occasione ejus praesentia magna exoriantur 
scandala." One of David's letters in the MS. Irish College Portfolio corrobo- 
rates this statement. 



Marechal then enumerates the reasons why he should not be appointed to 
the See left vacant by Bishop Egan's death. The Catholics of Philadelphia had 
heard the rumors of Dubourg's intrigue at Rome in favour of his f ellow-Sulpician, 
and they would be easily persuaded that his election was not to be attributed to 
zeal for the glory of God, but to ambitious plans which originated with the newly 
consecrated Bishop of New Orleans. Moreover, Philadelphia possessed at that 
time a priest of exceptional oratorical ability — the Rev. Father Harold, who 
was ambitious for the post of Coadjutor under Bishop Egan — and, since Mar6- 
chal was not proficient in the art of preaching, comparisons would be made by 
the Haroldites, which would be detrimental to his episcopal authority. The 
most important reason, however, for his refusal was the fact that St. Mary's 
Seminary, Baltimore, where he was then professor, needed him more than ever. 
Father Nagot had died the very day he was writing this letter (April 9, 1816), 
and his worthy successor, Father Tessier, was dangerously ill, and therefore 
unable to attend to the education of the young clerics. "These are the reasons, 
my Lord Cardinal," Marechal writes, "which duty compels me to submit to the 
wisdom and piety of Your Eminence; for before Christ, Who is my Judge, I bear 
witness that, if I refuse to receive the bulls, of which Your Eminence speaks, I 
will be led to do so, because the present conditions are such, that my appoint- 
ment can only turn to the detriment of the Church here." After professing his 
loyalty to the Holy See and his obedience to the Pope, Marechal explains further 
that it is against the spirit of the Society of S. Sulpice for its members to accept 
any ecclesiastical dignity. Should, however, the Supreme Pastor of souls 
oblige him under obedience to accept any such charge "quamquam supremo 
ejus innixus bonitate atque misericordia spero illud nunquam fore adventurum," — 
" then, as a victim led to the sacrifice, I will submit myself in fear and trembling 
to the yoke imposed." 



In a second letter to Cardinal Litta, dated Baltimore, December 1, 1816, in 
reply to his Eminence's letter from Rome, of July 18, 1816, Marechal again urges 
the election of David to the See of Philadelphia. Rumors had also arisen, he 
says, that he was to be appointed Coadjutor of Baltimore, with the right of 
succession; and he begs the Cardinal Prefect for the good of the Church not to 
consider him for the post, but to nominate Cheverus, the Bishop of Boston. 
Marechal shows in this letter that he foresaw all the sad difficulties which awaited 
Neale's successor in Baltimore, and which indeed he had to meet when he was 
raised to that metropolitan See the next year (December 14, 1817). The 
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last paragraph of this letter points clearly to his aversion from any responsibility 
higher than that which he held in St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore: 

"Neque Te celabo, 111. ac Emm. Praesul, quod anima mea doleat 
dolore amarisaimo, prospiciens tribulationes quae in hisce regionibus me 
manent. Vix namque unum devitavi periculum quod in aliud longe majus 
statim conjiciar. Secundum Deum, solantur me S. Pontificis insignis miseri- 
cordia atque S. Congregations summa sapientia, mihique gratam afferunt 
rationem sperandi fore ut me sinant obscuras quidem at utilissimas quibus 
vacat St. Sulpitii Societas functiones prosequi et adimplere." 

A further letter to Propaganda, dated March 15, 1817, reiterates the stand 
he has taken, and he again urges Cheverus as the successor of Archbishop Neale. 



On June 27, 1817, nine days after Neale's death, he wrote again to Cardinal 
Litta (this time in French), telling him that news had come from Paris that the 
Sacred Congregation was about to transfer him from Philadelphia (which he had 
never accepted) to Baltimore. The letter is worthy of preservation in the 
original — 

"La revocation du Decret Apostolique relatif a l'eveche de Philadelphie est 
certainement une mesure tres sage et des plus heureuses pour la religion. Je 
ne conviens nullement pour occuper ce siege. M. David est le seul dans les 
Etats-unis qui puisse le remplir avec dignite et avec fruit. . . ." 

His resolution not to accept the coadjutorship of Baltimore is equally firm. 

"II ne peut fitre maintenant question de me faire Coadjuteur de Balti- 
more . . . je puis assurer V. E. que ce choix ne seroit que ties malheureux. 
Je ne vous ferai point ici 1'enumeration des raisons qui prouvent que je n'ai ni 
les vertus ni les talens que demande cette place eminente. Vous ne me 
croiriez peut-6tre pas, d'apres les exagerations que Ton a fait de mon pretendu 
merite a la S. Congregation . . . Ma nomination entrainera evidemment [ ?] 
la ruine du Seminire de Baltimore . . . Etant une fois sacre ArchevSque, il me 
faudra le jour mSme de ma consecration sortir de cette maison cherie, et 
alors que deviendra-t-elle? puisqu'il n-y [a] absolument personne ici qui puisse 
la soutenir depuis la mort du saint M. Nagot, et qu'il paroit inutile d'en 
esperer de nos MM. de Paris . . . V. E. est instruite que feu Monseigneur 
Neale a demande a la Propagande de lui accorder pour Coadjuteur Monseig- 
neur Cheverus, Eveque de Boston; et en effet, c'est le seul qui vraiment merite 
d'etre notre ArchevSque. II est pieux, zele, savant, et tres eloquent. Le 
laisser a Boston, c'est tenir une lumiere eclatante sous le boisseau ... Si 
done, ma nomination n'est point une affaire terminee, je me jette aux pieds 
de Votre Eminence et la supplie humblement aunom de l'eglise des fitats- 
Unis de faire usage de toute la grande influence que vous possedez, pour 
porter la S. Congregation a acceder aux voeux de nos venerables Prelats, qui 
tous demandent avec instance: 1. la nomination de M. David au si£ge de 
Philadelphie; et 2. celle de MM. Cheverus a celui de Baltimore." 

We know now that neither of these wishes, which Marechal tells us were those 
of Neale and the other Bishops of the time, was fulfilled by Propaganda. David 
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became Bishop of Bardstown (Bull, dated July 4, 1817), resigned in 1833, and 
died in 1841. Cheverus was transferred from Boston to France, and died as 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Bordeaux, in 1836. Philadelphia lay vacant nearly four 
more years. Marechal was appointed Coadjutor to Neale, on July 24, 1817, and 
was consecrated Archbishop of Baltimore, December 14, 1817. His letter of 
acceptance to Cardinal Litta, dated Baltimore, December 26, 1817, protests still 
his reluctance to accept the great burden the Church wished to impose upon 
him; and he tells Litta that his acquiescence is due entirely to the urgent 
counsels of the priests around him, who saw in his refusal great danger to the 
Archdiocese and to the American Church. 

"Jamvero per plures dies coram Domino tremens perpendi utrum revera 
bonum religionis promoverem necne praedictas bulks recipiendo. Neque 
forsitan unquam adduci potuissem ut eis assentirer, si mihi concessa fuisset 
libertas adhaerendi proprio meae mentis judicio. At cum viri pietate et doctrina 
insignes quibus rem totam patefeceram, mihi unanimiter declaraverint oblat- 
am dignitatem me non posse repellere quin ecclesiam catholicam in foederatis 
Americae provinciis abijcerem gravissimis periculis atque simul laederem vir- 
tutem perfectae huius obedientiae quam ab incunabulis palam professus sum 
erga Sanctam Sedem, bulks praedictas me recipere, quamvis multum reluc- 
tans, tandem declaravi, quod statim atque notum fuerit, RR.DD. Che- 
verus, Bostoniensis episcopus, atque RR.DD. Connolly, NeoEboracensis, 
Baltimorem sine mora venerunt et die 14 decembris praesentis anni, solemni 
ritu coram immensa catholicorum multitudine sacratissimum episcopatus 
ordinem mihi indigno contulere. Nihil ergo nunc mihi superest, nisi ut 
adjuvante Christi auxilio, gravissimis officiis quae mihi incumbunt pro viribus 
et modulo meo perfungar. Secundum Deum, Eminentissime Cardinalis, tua 
summa humanitas ac benevolentia me reficiunt ac solantur. Confido namque 
quod in multiplicibus difficuktibus quae in administratione vastissimae meae 
dioeceseos certissime occurrent meae infirmitati opitukri Eminentia tua non 
recusabit." 

Philadelphia thus lost the unique opportunity of numbering this great prelate 
in the illustrious line of its Bishops and Archbishops. Marechal, as Archbishop 
of Baltimore, evinced a very strong affection for the Diocese he had refused and 
of which he was practically the spiritual head, until Conwell's arrival in Decem- 
ber, 1820. "It was no easy thing to get the right sort of man to accept the 
position of Bishop of Philadelphia," as Kirlin has observed (Catholicity in Phila- 
delphia, p. 212); and had Marechal accepted it in 1816, the sad tragedy of 
Conwell's reign might have been avoided. 



The question has often been asked whether any documents exist at San 
Isidoro in Rome relative to Bishop Egan of Philadelphia (1808-1814). Bishop 
Egan was Guardian of this famous College of the Irish Franciscans from 1787 to 
1790. He came to America in 1802, and was appointed Bishop of Philadelphia 
in 1808. He died July 22, 1814. A letter of inquiry sent to that venerable 
Franciscan, Father Luke Carey, who is probably the best-known Irishman in 
the Eternal City, brought us the following reply: 
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St. Isidore's College, 

Via degli Artisti, 
Rome, March 8, 1916. 
My dear Doctor: 

Your kind letter was very welcome, and I congratulate you on the success 
of the Catholic Historical Review. I am sorry to say that we have no docu- 
ments in St. Isidore's relating to Bishop Egan. In the College Book there 
is just the single entry of his appointment as Superior of this House. I 
dare say the Archives of the Cong, of Prop. Fide contain papers relating 
to him. In case I should come across any documents suitable for the Review, 
I shall not fail to let you know. 

Very sincerely and gratefully, 

L. Carey. 

Only a few documents on Egan exist in the Propaganda Archives, to which 
access has of late been reluctantly granted. They are in America Centrale, Vol. 
iii, ff. 155-6 (Letter of Egan, Fhila., requesting faculties, dated December 11, 
1803); ff. 165-166. (Letter of similar request, dated March, 1804); ff. 216-18.) 
(Translation of Letter of Father Michael Egan, May 11, 1805, on the new pro- 
vince of Franciscans established at Baltimore); ff. 20-21 (Resolution of the 
S. Congregation on same subject) ; f . 268 (On the division of the United States 
into Dioceses and the proposal of Egan for that of Philadelphia); ff. 270-1 
(Brief of April 8, 1808, naming Egan Bishop of Philadelphia). The first Bishop 
of this important See deserves to be better known. Griffin's Life of Egan, of 
which only 100 copies were printed, contains much valuable material, but it can 
in no sense be called a biography. 



There are many valuable documents and printed sources on American 
Catholic History in the Archdiocesan Archives of Westminster (London), and 
many others, no doubt, of which only the custodian knows, in the Chapter or 
Old Brotherhood of the Clergy Archives at Hammersmith. 



The first successful attempt to establish secondary Catholic education in the 
United States was that of the Jesuit College of Bohemia Manor, Md., opened by 
Father Thomas Poulton, S.J., in 1745 or 1746. Schools had been maintained 
by the Society of Jesus from the time of Fathers White and Rigby, and plans 
for the erection of a College had been submitted to the English Provincial a 
hundred years before the opening of Bohemia College. The terms of annual 
tuition were forty pounds for the Classics and thirty for those who took only 
English. The best people of Maryland sent their sons to the College. The 
establishment was closed in 1773, and when the Society took up again the work 
of education about twelve years later, it was at Georgetown College that teachers 
and pupils were reunited. An article on Bohemia College will be found among 
the old files of the Catholic Standard of Philadelphia, for the year 1888, under 
date of February eleventh. 
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As early as the thirteenth century, the Constitutions of the Dominican Order 
prescribed that every student, sent from his own province to one of the Studio 
Generalia — Paris, Cologne, Oxford, Montpelier and Bologna — was to be provided 
with three books — a Bible, the Sentences of Peter Lombard (for which the Sum/ma 
of St. Thomas was afterwards substituted) , and a History. It is affirmed on good 
authority that the history mentioned in this part of the Constitutions was the 
Manual of Church History, written by one Peter, surnamed Comestor, because he 
" devoured " all the books which came into his hands. A glance at Heimbucher's 
list of Dominican historians (Orden und Kongregationen der Katholiscken Kirche, 
vol. 2, pp. 146-163. Paderborn, 1907) will show how prominent a part Church 
History has had in the literary and scientific labors of this great community, 
now rounding out its seventh century of devotion to its motto Veritas. Among 
these historians are Bartholomew de las Casas (fl566), the Apostle of the 
Indians, who wrote the first history of the New World {Historia de las 
Indias, 1492-1520), published at Madrid, 1575, in five volumes; Ciacconius 
(fc. 1602), the author of the Historia Pontificum Romanorum et S. R. E. Cardi- 
nalium (Rome, 1787, 3 vols.); Orfanel (fl622), the Catholic historian of Japan; 
Qu6tif (fl698), the author of the Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum; Le Quien 
(fl733), the author of the celebrated Oriens Christianas in quatuor patriarchatus 
digestus, and many modern writers, including such well known names as Denifle 
(fl905), Mandonnet, La Grange, Weiss, Coleman, Mortier, Scheil, and others. 



On December 21, 1915, as a tribute of respect and esteem for one of its 
founders, a portrait of the late Martin I. J. Griffin, the writer on historical 
subjects, was unveiled at the American Catholic Historical Society's head- 
quarters, Philadelphia. It would be interesting to know what became of Mr. 
Griffin's papers and manuscripts after his death; we have found no record of 
their accession to the valuable Collections of the Society. 



A young Mexican disciple of Cauchie of Louvain, the Rev. Mariano Cuevas, 
S.J., has just published an important collection of forty-two original documents, 
all of which bear the seal of the famous Conquistador Hernando Cortes, from the 
Archivo de las Indias of Seville — Cartas y otros documentos de Herndn Cort6s, 
novisimamente descubiertos en el Archivo Giniral de las Indias de la Ciudad de 
Sevilla e ilustrados per el Mariano Cuevas, S. J. Only 350 copies of this collec- 
tion have been printed. 



Napoleon Bonaparte had one dream which never came true. How far the idea 
was original with his exceptional genius is still a matter of discussion among his 
biographers; but the stupendous and far-reaching effects of it all are as startling 
today as they must have been a hundred years ago, when the great conqueror 
made it known to Europe that Paris was not only to be the pivot of the political 
world but the intellectual centre as well. To conquer the world was not an 
impossible achievement; that he had proven. It had been done before; it may 
be done in the future. To stretch the strong arm of his power from Gibraltar 
to the steppes of Russia was more than a fleeting dream, since he accomplished 
it for a moment, before failure overtook him. It is the other dream which 
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never came true. And it was an ideal — this centralization of all the archives 
of the world in Paris. The whole world was to be drained of its historical 
treasures; a second Louvre was to be erected to contain them all; and the road 
to scholarship in all historical study would lead to the French capital. Under 
the aegis of the French Empire, scholars from every quarter of the globe would 
be found laboring side-by-side to bring the hidden truths of history to light 
and to resurrect the dead past of their countries and the stories of their peoples. 
Gigantic idea as it was, the lesson was not lost on the savants of the world. 
After Napoleon's fall, the different countries of Europe, including the Papacy, 
awoke to the necessity of preserving their documentary treasures, and schools 
arose — schools of paleography, diplomatics, and archival economy — for the pre- 
servation of all that remained from the destruction brought on by the wars. 



Venerable Bede complains in his Ecclesiastical History of this lack of cen- 
tralization in his time; and, although he wrote nearly twelve centuries ago, his 
historic method was far in advance of much that is done by Catholic historians 
today. It was not enough, he saw only too clearly, to make use of the his- 
torians who preceded him — Pliny, Solinus, Orosius, Basil, and Gildas — nor could 
he depend solely on the oral traditions which began to flow into Jarrow, when it 
was known that the Venerabilis Pater was writing an Ecclesiastical History of 
the English Race. For this reason, he wrote to all the kings, princes, and learned 
men of the realm, asking for chronicles, annals and other historical documents; 
and — what is truly significant of his fine scholarship — he sent his friend Nothel- 
mus to Canterbury and Borne for the purpose of copying in the Archives there 
whatever would serve his purpose. It is to Nothelmus, perhaps, as Harnack has 
concluded, that we owe the celebrated story of Lucius rex Britannorum, for he 
must have copied it from the Liber Pontificalis, as it existed in that day. 



There is one striking contrast between the alacrity with which Bede's re- 
quests for documents and for their preservation were met, especially on the part 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, and the continual note of despair which runs 
through the letters of the author who tried to do for the Church History of 
America what Bede did for England. One cannot mention the list of crimes 
committed against the history of our Church by this wanton neglect and de- 
struction of documents, without appearing to criticise those who have gone 
before us or without seeming to complain against the indifference of those who, 
placed over the Church here, ought to consider the preservation of past records 
a duty which cannot be left to others. " We may influence some one in author- 
ity," John Gilmary Shea wrote, in 1891, in a letter to a friend on the destruction 
of documents that was being carried out all over the country, in which he speaks 
of a certain Benedictine who had kept a Diary for many years, "so that the 
volumes formed a pile several feet high," in which was recorded every event in 
the community and in the Church in that part of his State. These volumes 
were all destroyed by order of his superior. "Bishop de St. Palais ordered all 
the papers of Vincennes Diocese (collected, bound, and indexed by his prede- 
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cessor) to be destroyed. These were cases of deliberate destruction, while of 
those resulting from ignorance or indifference it would be impossible to make a 
record!" 



This condition of affairs has not ended, and in the centuries to come these 
facts will be known and appreciated with no acceptance of persons. The spirit 
of manana, which reigns in this field of Catholic educational endeavor, is blotting 
out the records of a past that is worthy to be placed side-by-side with the early 
history of any country in Europe. It is not alone that we have proven indifferent 
to the preservation of our archives; we have not yet, as a body, awakened even 
to the intelligent realization of their value. Parochialism, diocesanism, and 
corporation spirit are evidences of that esprit du clocher, which keeps us from 
forming for ourselves and for the Church in America a national breadth of view, 
and a profound sentiment of our undeniable place in the history of the United 
States from 1492 down to our own day. The future Catholics of this country 
will judge us severely for our neglect to hand down to them the records of our 
forefathers and the records of our own times. 



Napoleon's dream of a great Central European Archives never came true; 
but there is no reason why a central National Catholic Archives should not be 
erected at once for the housing of all the documents relating to the Church of 
the United States. Surely some wealthy Catholics exist in the land, whose 
intelligent outlook on the future of the country is big and broad enough to 
understand the necessity of this central store-house, built on the same plan 
as the projected National Archives at Washington, with all modern equipment 
for the care and preservation of documents, and under the strict control of 
ecclesiastical authority. It is false to conclude that the centralization of all the 
Church documents of the country into a National Catholic Archives would mean 
that they would be thrown open to the public. This is not the rule in any of the 
Archives abroad. At the Public Record Office in London, for example, where all 
the English State Papers are kept, documents later than 1801 cannot be seen 
without a very special permission from the Foreign Office, and those prior to 
that date, so far as American students are concerned, can only be seen after the 
applicant has been identified by the American Ambassador. Reasons must be 
given for the research work intended, and no copies are allowed to be made 
without special permit. Rule 9 reads: No Departmental Minvies or unfavorable 
criticism, of the conduct of officials, and no document of a personal or confidential 
nature calculated to cause pain to private individuals or injury to the public interests 
of this or other countries may be copied as quoted. The same is true of the Vatican 
Archives and of the manuscript collections in the Vatican Library. In general 
these series are open to students, down to 1815. In every case the student must 
be a person of approved scholarship, and must await an answer from the Cardinal 
Secretary of State to his application before presenting himself. Each student 
or research worker is obliged to register daily on entering and on leaving the 
research room. Similar rules might be drawn up for the National Catholic 
Archives of America. It must be remembered that the purpose of Archival 
buildings is not primarily for research work, but for the preservation of the docu- 
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merits of the past. This is the principal motive for this centralization here in 
America, and it would be hard to point to any one incident, since the opening 
of the Vatican Archives (1883), where a scholar has made a wrong use of the 
privileges accorded to him. 



O'Daniel's careful study of the Life of Richard Luke Concanen, O.P., First 
Bishop of New York (1808-1810), which has appeared in the pages of the Review, 
has given a new interest to that ever-fascinating topic, the Rise of the American 
Hierarchy. Hidden away in a special volume, which his former students pre- 
sented to him in 1914, the Melanges a" Histoire qfferts a Charles Moeller a Voccas- 
sion de son Jubili de 50 Annies de Professorat d I' University de Louvain (1863- 
1913), there is an article by a former American student of Moeller, the Rev. 
Dr. F. J. Zwierlein, now Professor of Church History at Rochester Seminary, 
entitled Les nominations ipiscopales aux premiers temps de I'Spiscopat Americain. 
It deserves to be translated into English for the benefit of American readers in 
general. It contains many documents, hitherto unpublished, from the Archi- 
episcopal Archives of Quebec and Baltimore. We understand that Dr. Zwier- 
lein is at present occupied on the Life and Times of Bishop McQuade (1823-1909), 
which is to appear within a year. 



The January (1916) issue of the American Catholic Quarterly Review contains 
three readable articles of historical import: John J. O'Shea, Rediscovery of 
Ultima Thule; Marc F. Vallette, Some Early Explorers and Missionaries in the 
Territory now known as the United States; and R. P. O'Connor, The Church in 
Western Canada. 



Seldom has any problem in early American history been found more difficult 
to solve than that which the Rev. Dr. Ryan treats in his article in the present 
number, Diocesan Organization in the Spanish Colonies. Gams' Series Episco- 
porum, as is known to all scholars, must be used with caution, for the dates of 
the creation of Sees and the election and transference of Bishops in Spanish 
America are more or less uncertain. The first to write about Episcopal Succes- 
sion in America before the origin of the present Hierarchy (1789) was Gil Gon- 
zales Davila, in his Tedtro ecclesiastico de la iglesia primitiva de las Indias occi- 
dentales (Madrid 1649-55, 2 vols.) ; but his volumes are so filled with obvious 
errors that little historical faith can be placed in them. Francisco Antonio de 
Lorenzano, Archbishop of Mexico City (1766-72), who published his Series 
Episcoporum regni Mexicani, in 1769-70, and Antonio Alcedo, whose Dic- 
cionario de las India* Occidentales (Madrid, 1786-89, 2 vols.), has been followed 
by Gams, are by no means the works of scientific historians. Gams tells us 
(p. 168) that when half way through the compilation of the Mexican Hier- 
archy, he received much valuable aid from a Father Emmanuel Gonzales, a 
priest of Peru, who had come to Munich to study the problem; but even this 
help has not cleared away the confusion which rests on the hierarchical suc- 
cession in Spanish America. 

There is not, for instance, any mention in Gams of that rather hazy prelate, 
Bernard Buil, the first Vicar-Apostolic of the New World. Historical writers 
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have spelt his name twelve different ways — from the Latin Bucillus to the 
Irish Boyle. Who Buil was, is a mystery not yet unravelled. There were, some 
hold, two ecclesiastics of this name — Buil and Boil — the first, a Benedictine, the 
second, a Franciscan. This theory is based on the fact that the original Bull of 
Appointment, discovered by Father De Roo in the Vatican Library in 1892, was 
directed to dilecto filio Bernardo Boil,fratri Ordinis Minorum, while the Bernard 
Buil, who came out to Hispanola with twelve other priests in 1493, was a Bene- 
dictine. Some ten years ago, that skilled literary master, Dr. Heuser, of 
Overbrook Seminary, in an article in the Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society (Vol. vii (1896), pp. 141-154), came to the conclusion that King 
Ferdinand had deliberately availed himself of the similarity of the two names 
to substitute that of his favorite, Buil the Benedictine, for that of the saintly 
Provincial of the Spanish Franciscans, Boil, who in reality had been designated 
by Alexander VI. In view of this almost general acceptance of the solution 
here given, we are more puzzled than ever by the statement made in the Sup- 
plement to the second volume of Hernaez, Coleccion de Bvlas, etc., etc. (p. 1069), 
to the effect that Buil or Boil was first a Benedictine of Monserrat and later a 
Franciscan — Este es aquel Bernardo Buil b Boil primero monje Benedictino de 
Monserrate, y despues Religioso Minimo. Hernaez gives no authority for the 
statement, but it affords a characteristic example of the obscurity which still 
prevails over many of our earliest historical events. 



Miss Ella M. Flick concludes her translation of the Diary of Father Marie 
Joseph Dunand, the Trappist, in the March (1916) number of the Records of 
the American Catholic Historical Society. 



A volume of more than ordinary historic interest is in course of prepara- 
tion — Selected Essays, Sermons and Addresses on Notable Occasions, by His Emi- 
nence James Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore. This important publication, which 
it is hoped will appear in the autumn, will contain the sermons delivered at the 
Eucharistic Congresses of London (1908) and Montreal (1910), Cardinal 
Gibbons' Letters during the Vatican Council, his Memorial on the Knights of 
Labour, and the article which aroused so much admiration some time ago, 
Will the Republic Endure? 



Readers of Webb's Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky (Louisville, 1884), 
have often regretted that he did not complete his character sketch of Father 
Lambert Young. "Of Father Lambert Young," he says, "and of his labours 
in that city, the writer might say much that would be as pleasing to him to 
write as for others to read; but he is not disposed to risk his friendship by giving 
publicity to the recital (p. 536)." Webb, however, could not pass over that 
now almost-forgotten episode in Father Young's life, in 1868, when a revolting 
crime aroused the people of Frankfort, and when the courageous priest threw 
himself between the mob and the door of the jail where the criminal was im- 
prisoned. The mob was made up of all classes, and all loved and respected 
Father Young; but their anger had reached such a height of passion that his 
efforts were fruitless. The United States District Court, shortly after the 
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lynching, arrested Father Young, and the judge endeavored to have him inform 
the grand jury of the names of the persons he saw that night in the mob. Father 
Young bravely refused, and he was jailed for contempt of court. Later he was 
allowed out on bail on the sum of two thousand dollars, but no citation was ever 
made for his appearance and the case was allowed to lapse. The present Bishop 
of Covington, the Right Reverend Ferdinand Brossart, D.D., was his most 
intimate friend, and, in a letter to one of the Editors of the Review, gives us 
additional details of this celebrated case: 

"When the horrible crime, which led to the arrest of my dearest friend 
in the Priesthood, was perpetrated in 1868, I was a student at Louvain, and 
at the time only nineteen years of age. After my return to Kentucky, I was 
appointed pastor of White Sulphur, Scott County, in 1876, and thus I became 
the neighbor of Father Young, and for twelve years we exchanged our 
"delicta" in Tribunali. When I was appointed Vicar General, in 1888, 
by the late Bishop, Father Young, the pastor of Lexington, became dis- 
heartened on account of our separation and finally returned to his native 
country, Holland, where he spent the rest of his days living with his people 
and acting as Chaplain of a convent in Wybosh, Schyndel. Webb will 
give you an accurate account of the scene at the jail. I will only add that, 
when Father Young (his real name was Yonge) arrived at the jail, the mob 
was engaged in breaking in the door with an ax. He at once jumped in 
between the ax and its wielder and demanded that he desist. This man was 
not a Catholic, as Father Young told me, but admired Father Young very 
much as did all the people of Frankfort and the vicinity; and he assured him 
that the men were determined to kill the criminal and that all interference 
would be ultimately useless. The United States Court officials feared to 
place Father Young in the Frankfort jail after refusing to testify in court, so 
they sent him to Louisville, where he would be, as they supposed, removed 
from the danger of being liberated by another mob. The case was after- 
wards the occasion of enacting a law in Kentucky, exempting priests, 
ministers, doctors, and others, from certifying in matters that pertained to 
their professional duties." 

Many of the younger generation in Kentucky will no doubt welcome this 
authoritative statement about one who will always be a Catholic hero in 
Kentucky Church annals. 



His Eminence, John Cardinal Farley, of New York, is at present occupied 
on a volume, the Life and Times of Cardinal McCloskey, preliminary chapters 
of which he published some ten years ago in the United States Historical So- 
ciety's Records and Studies. Recently, in an editorial in the New York Sun, 
the Cardinal was urged to write his Memoirs. There is no doubt that this 
volume will contain the authentic history of the Catholic Church in New York 
for the period of Cardinal McCloskey's years in the episcopate (1844-1875). 
It is earnestly to be hoped that His Eminence of New York will find time amid 
the many engaging duties of his Archdiocese to leave to posterity his own 
reminiscences. No one has taken a more prominent part in the development 
of the city and Church of New York the past fifty years than this first citizen 
of our greatest metropolis. 
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A proclamation has been issued by His Excellency, President Wilson, setting 
aside a tract of land in central New Mexico for an international monument to 
one of our Indian and Spanish historians of the Southwest — Adolph Bandelier. 
The importance of Bandelier's contributions to history and archeology can 
hardly be overestimated. It is a remarkable fact that he never attended 
school after he was eight years old, and yet he mastered French, German, 
English and Spanish, besides many Indian tongues. Bandelier died in 1914, 
in Spain, where he had gone to finish some research work in the Arckivo 
National of Madrid. The Catholic Church of the United States lost a faithful 
son and a skilled historian in his death. 



The story of Eunice Williams has a distinct place in New England history. 
At the massacre of Deerfield, Mass., on February 28, 1704, the Reverend John 
Williams; with his wife and children, were among those captured by the Indians 
and forced to make the long journey on foot to Montreal. Mrs. Williams was 
tomahawked on the way, and her husband was redeemed by Governor Vau- 
dreuil and sent back to Deerfield, in 1706. His daughter, Eunice, who was only 
eight years old at the time of the massacre, was left behind with the Indians who 
adopted her. She subsequently forgot the English language, became a Catholic, 
and married an Indian named John de Rogers. She adopted Indian habits, and 
though she - visited her relatives several times after her marriage, she refused to 
return to English customs. The Legislature of Massachusetts offered her a 
tract of land, if she and her family would settle in Deerfield, but she refused, 
saying that it would endanger her faith. Her conversion and loyalty to the 
faith caused many bitter attacks upon the Church, and some of the early 
controversial literature can be traced to her capture. 



Among a host of possible subjects, for which there is excellent material 
scattered through the pages of the Fortnightly Review, of St. Louis, may be 
mentioned in particular an accurate study of German Catholic Journalism in 
the United States. 



The Reverend Louis Smet, of the Richmond Diocese, probably the only 
Licencii en ThSologie of Louvain in this country, contributed a comprehensive 
sketch of our early missions to the Seminar of Cauchie, in 1909, which deserves 
translation — L'Histoire des Missions Catholiques de I'AmSrique du Nord 
jusqu'en 1763. It can be found in the Annuaire de VUniversitS de Louvain, 
1909, pp. 415ss. 

A very edifying story could be written on the Lost Catholic Cities of the 
Potomac Valley — St. Mary's, St. Clement's, St. Inigoes, Port Tobacco, and 
others. Port Tobacco must be given the honour of being the birthplace of the 
contemplative Sisterhoods in this country. The Carmelite Nuns of Port Tobacco 
are to the United States what the Ursulines of Quebec are to Canada. Between 
1754 and 1781, five American ladies had entered the English Carmelite Convent, 
at Hoogstraeten, Belgium — Ann Matthews, Ann Teresa Matthews and Susanna 
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Matthews, her nieces, Ann Hill and Mary Mills, all Maryland girls. Ann 
Matthews (in religion, Mother Bernadine of St. Joseph) was elected Prioress of 
Hoogstraeten in 1774; and after the Treaty of Versailles, she planned to begin 
a House of the Order in the United States. Accompanied by her two nieces 
and another nun, she left Hoogstraeten, April 19, 1790, and came to Maryland, 
where she founded the first American convent of the contemplative life at Port 
Tobacco. There they remained until 1830, when the present convent at 
Baltimore was built, and Port Tobacco was abandoned. From Baltimore they 
made other foundations — St. Louis (1863), New Orleans (1877), Boston (1890), 
Philadelphia (1902), Wheeling, etc. Port Tobacco is practically a deserted 
village today; but in 1790, it was one of the centres of the old aristocratic and 
wealthy families of Maryland. 



The American Church History Seminary Library has been enriched with 
the following brochures: J. J. Riordan, Catholicity and its Growth in Worcester, 
Mass.; R. P. Odorc-Marie Jouve, O.F.M., Les Franciscans et le Canada, Vol. i 
(L'Etablissement de la Foi, 1615-29). Quebec, 1915; Souvenir and Program of 
the Golden Jubilee Celebration of St. John Berchmans Acholythical Society of St. 
Joseph's Parish, St. Louis, Mo., 1916; Charles E. Brooks, Life Insurance for 
Professors (University of California Publications in Economics, Vol. 4, No. 2) ; 
Rudolph Schuller, Native Poetry of Northern Brazil; South American Popular 
Poetry; Erroneous Interpretations of the "Tears Greeting;" Zur sprachlichen 
SteUung der MUlcayac-Indianer; The Ordaz and Dortal Expeditions in search of 
El-Dorado; W. B. Farrell, Priest Baiting in 1916; Schmidt, Catholic Echoes of 
America; Pratt, American Indians, chained and unchained; Answer of Hon. T. 
St. John Gaffney to charges filed by State Department, which led to his resignation as 
American Consul General, Munich, Germany; Sister Mary Agnes McCann, Char- 
acter Glimpses of Most Reverend William Henry Elder, D.D., Second Archbishop 
of Cincinnati (1883-1904) ; Biographical Sketch of Mother Margaret Cecelia George 
(nee Margaret 0' Farrell), one of the first companions of Mother Seton, and 
Mother Seton, Foundress of the Sisters of Charity, by the same authoress (Cin- 
cinnati, 1909) ; The Year Book and Book of Customs of the Church of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Washington Heights, New York (1916) ; Lobkowitz, Statistik der Piipste 
(Freiburg im B., 1905) ; Monsignor O'Brien, President of the Michigan Historical 
Society, Two Early Missionaries to the Indians (Lady von Hoeffern and Father 
Pierz); Life Work of a Saintly Prelate (Archbishop O'Connor, of Toronto, 
Canada); History of St. Patrick's Parish, Cleveland, Ohio, 1853-1903; Gallitzin, 
An Appeal to the Protestant Public, Ebensburg, 1819; Souvenir of St. John's 
Church, Belle) 'onte, Pa., 1897; Index to a Collection Americana {Louisiana Books), 
Miscellanea and Art, Private Library of T. P. Thompson, New Orleans, 1912. 



